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ECONOMY: Unemployment Hits Peak for the Year 

800 wds 2 

BUSINESS: Slush Funds Rampant in Big Business 

*200 wds 2 

RACISM: Klan Uncovered at Camp Pendleton 

1200 wds/photo 3 


CHILE: Milton Friedman Receives Nobel Prize for 
Economics; Demonstrators Disrupt Ceremony 
1600 wds/graphic 4 

CHILE: UN Passes Resolution Condemning Chile 

500 wds c 



MICR0NESIA: CIA Bugs Micronesian Independence 
Negotiators 

600 wds 7 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Stockholders' Group Challenges 
Gulf & Western's Role in Dominican Republic 
800 wds/photo g 

*Denotes short, 250 words or less 


WOMEN: Battered Women S. e for Protection; Call for 
Women-Run Shelters 

1 200 wds 6 

GRAND JURIES: Two Jailed in SLA Grand Jury Probe 

600 wds/photo 7 


GRAPHICS 


AGNEW: No Pardon for Agnew 

*100 wds 8 

l '00D: Plastic Parfait? 

*100 wds 5 


INTERNATIONAL 


FRANCE: 100,000 French Workers Protest Gov't Attempt 
to Break Printers' Strike 

1400 wds 1 


COVER: Gulf & Western-owned sugar cane field in La 
Romana, Dominican Republic 
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WOMEN: Battered women cartoon p_l 

KISSINGER: Cartoon p_1 

RACISM: Photo of KKK member at Camp Pendelton p -1 

GRAND JURY: Photo of Philip Shinnick p_l 

SOUTH AFRICA: Demonstration photos from New York P-2 
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COLLECTIVE NOTES 

As we are going to press we've learned 
the good news that Luis Corvalan, Secre sy 
General o' -he Chilean Communist Party, was 
released from prison in Chile this afternoon 
December 17 — and boarded a plane for Zurich, 
Switzerland. Corvalan has been in prison 
since his arrest on September 26, 1973 and was 
freed because of a world-wide campaign to put 
pressure on the Chilean junta. "His release," 
said the Chile Solidarity Committee in New 
York, "is a g - victory, and a sign to press 
a 1 the harder with international solidarity 
campaigns on behalf of the thousands of others 
still held in Chile's pr ons." 

So lo. ..or 1976. We'll be back with 
our first packet for 1977 on January 5. 

LNS 

PS: Please keep your December bill money coming 
in throughout the month. We have a lot of year- 
end bills to pay. Thanks. 
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100,000 FRENCH WORKERS PROTEST GOVERNMENT 
ATTEMPT TO BREAK PRINTERS’ STRIKE 

by Schofield Coryell 

PARIS (LNS) — Determined to show toughness in 
the face of worker militance, the French govern- 
ment sent police out in force December 5 to drive 
strikers from the printshop of the right-wing 
newspaper, Parisi en Libere T which they had been 
occupying for 22 months. 

This official violence provoked an immed- 
iate response from the Printers' Union within 
the C.C.T, (General Confederation of Work), 
which declared a two-day strike of the coun- 
try's entire printing industry. As a result, 
no newspapers appeared on Paris stands the fol- 
lowing Monday and Tuesday — except, paradox- 
ically, the Parisien Libere itself. Editions 
had been published in a Paris suburb since the 
strike began, by scab labor provided by Force 
Ouvriere , a conservative rival union. 

Coming at a time of mounting social tension 
caused by serious inflation and widespread un- 
employment, the police action coupled with the 
workers' response assumed a national significance. 
The situation was dramatized by a series of 
two-hour walkouts and work stoppages throughout 
the French labor force on Monday, December 6. 

The same day saw large and militant marches 
of trade unionists from a variety of industries 
through the streets of Paris and several provin- 
cial cities, including Toulouse, Nantes, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles. The demonstrations were 
called bv the C.G.T. and the C . F ,G . T . (French 
Democratic Confederation of work) together, France's 
■largest trade unions. 

In Paris alone, nearly 100,000 demonstrators 
showed their support for the striking printers, 
indicating the worry, anger and resentment now 
permeating the ranks of the French labor movement. 

Police Attack 

The police invasion of the big, red brick 
premises of Parisien Libere took place at about 
eight o’clock on Sunday morning. A number of 
long, blue police vans swooped down the street 
where the plant is located, in the midst of the 
busy district of movies, little shops and fac- 
tories, bars and night clubs. 

Fully armed with rifles, clubs and shields, 
the police entered the occupied building, en- 
countering no resistance from the twenty unarmed 
workers who were inside at the time. 

As news of the police action reached their 
ears through radio reports and the union grape- 
vine, thousands of rank and file militant trade 
unionists rushed to the spot throughout the 
morning and early afternoon. 

Sporadic jeering at riot and municipal po- 
lice turned into a semi-organized demonstration 
as the workers formed ranks and started march- 
ing through the streets, shouting "The police — 
fascists!" and demanding the resignation of the 
violently anti-labor Minister of the Interior, 

Michel Poniatowski. Generally considered the 
real "power behind the throne" in the French 
government, it was Poniatowski who ordered the 


police attack in attempt to end the strike by force. 

Militants began distributing a pirate edition 
of the Parisien Libere" , produced by the strikers 
and giving labor’s point of view under big red 
banner headlines: "Mass layoffs! Unemployment I 

With the C.G.T. , SAY NO'.'" A few dozen workers 
went off into a nearby side street where one of 
the numerous offices of the newspaper is located, ant 
briefly and symbolically occupied it. 

In response, the police rushed out of the long 
lines of waiting vans and started patrolling the 
streets, charging into the demonstrators at several 
points, who then simply merged into the crowds of 
people strolling along the sidewalks that mild 
Sunday afternoon. Later, the leadership of the 
C.G.T. Printers Union officially disavowed the 
spontaneous demonstrations of the rank-and-file 
members who came to the scene without orders. 

A massive demonstration the following day 
was rapidly and efficiently organized by the C.G.T. 
and the C.F.D.T, with similar slogans. 

The Strike 

The strike broke out at the Parisien Libere 
22 months ago when Emilien Amaury, the paper’s 
reactionary owner and a close friend of the Interior 
Minister, announced the layoff of about 300 of 
the approximately 800 workers at the printing 
establishment. He declared that the introduction 
of new and more efficient machinery had made them 
"redundant 

The truth was actually more complicated. Many 
of those scheduled for layoffs were militant 
trade-unionists: an indication that the layoffs 
were motivated by union busting as well as 
"economy" considerations. 

The workers at the plant immediately struck 
and occupied the premises, putting a big sign 
across the front of the establishment: "Plant 

Occupied and Liberated! No Layoffs'." The owner 
responded by stubbornly refusing to negotiate 
with the union representatives. 

Amaury quickly arranged to have his sen- 
sationalist, racist and chauvinistic daily printed 
in the suburb of Saint-Ouen to the north of Paris . 

The building is guarded day and night by armed 
sentries who patrol the area with police dogs, 
assuring the regular publishing of the paper. 

About one year ago, Amaury managed to obtain a 
court decision ordering the evacuation of the 
occupied premises of the Parisien Libert , but 
police were not sent in to enforce the order at 
that time. Finally, in the beginning of December, 
an appeals court confirmed the original evacuation 
order. On December 5 the Prime Minister and Interior 
Minister ordered police to go in and evict to striker 
only a few of whom were present at that time. 

" Uphold State Authority" 

In justifying the use of police. Prime Minister 
Raymond Barre claimed that the government had to 
"act quickly because, according to precise infor- 
mation , the workers inside the plant were organizing 
for resistance and, if we had waited longer, there 
would have been danger of serious conflict right 
in the heart of the city." He added that the main 
purpose was to uphold the "authority of the state! 1 
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' ovv’ e f many political hues 

teat reason’ for ordering the police 
• ' i ! t,. >',n l i cu 1 a r dav was because o* a 

* t_ he same L i i. o*, i . ,s o' iitmooudN . » 

’ ’ v ' 11 V' ',;ui lists in a large I’.iris sta'»nm 
Va u ermine a new political movement called the 
' sv ^'’ : '-v r the Republic (R.-'.R.) 

or i nv: the evacuation of the a ar I sien 
kVa ■ 1 'n c '-eminent killed two birds with one 
" :oni if cul off newspapoi coverage o i the novb ,- R 
!x - ' ■ ' n r cht-wing split-o i and rival to Lite 
'res. >t ruling coalition. At the same time, the 
.-.c ce • ament ■'truck a b 1 ow nvainst the s o 1 ke’* 1 -- and 
*■ riglil to strike, at a time when autho ■ i t ie . 
ore t’ving to jam an unpopular austoritn ” ro"ra< 

-own : he i i t h roat s . 


- h-'V-dav printers’ strike ended on ' odnes • 
- '’ooembor 8 when ail the papers except or 
.bjjlrd _■ ' r ° a TX soared . A g o ve r nroen t -nan e H me d i a t o r 
::;i " " 'Li:i negotiations between the owner and tit 
i r:: . rs * union, and a settlement is expected b 

- 50- 
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U.vr' LO .'MEN'! 1 1 T T S PdA’d FOP Vic* 

: (h-'h '* -“Tver , /60,00a n iu r n th. 

• • 1 o • i i c • a 1 1 y ’ out of work in. cvernber, 

i" 1 ' ' a .. w-o u*oe in p 1 e \ nout to its peak r p~ '• 076 . The 
uner.pl oy ment rate came as lay of s i no roared 
:or t.itee months in a row and as the rate of r-o 
Pirinv end recalls continued to riro" . 

At the same time, industrial prices rose 
hi ~sk 1’. at a 9.6T annual rate in November. 

Adult men , a. the- greatest inc Lease in un- 
employment. Tiie rates ior adult women, blacks 
and youths remained the same — but they are 
higher to begin with. 

Part-time and discouraged workers are not 
even included in official unemployment statis- 
tics, so t 1 e real rates are considerably higher 

in all categories. 
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No- Adm i n 1 strut t on Retreats on Employment Co al 

’ Tien the news of the 8.1% unemployment r£ito was 
i, nde public, Bert banco, the Budget Director slated 
? ot: the Carter administration, admitted that "I 
doul t that wo can get unemployment down to (the) 

6 . 3‘ " goa that. i rimy darter set shortly after the 
o lev L ion . 

Meanwhile, Lae number o laic! off workers who 
exhausted their mrempl nvmen t bene f its rose sharply 
to 2 J million this summer . These numbers skyrocket- 
ed despite a proUngo 1 extension o" the period of 
o ! i _ i ' : ! i i y . I> ;• mg the J973-75 recession, emer- 
von< ■ \ e 7 oral regjiat lions ex. .ended o igibi.'itv from 
.39 t ' ' t 5 voeks . 

The original 26-veek period was once said to be 
sn r ; 'dent to protect workers r rom the "ups and 
do .'ns" e r the labor market. out the unemployment 
compensation system is buckling under strain, and 
the upcoming administration is not expected to suc- 
ceed in patching it up. And as Sett Lance s ad- 
mitted the Carter administration is not likely to 
solve the deepening problem of unemployment itself. 

-30- 


Economists and government policy makers are 
havine trouble categorizing the deepening un- 
o- l ' irent problem as the "pause” the'? called i t 
- .era! months ago. The year-old "recovery" from 
toe ., u "/3-75 recession has definitely not ailowe ' 

1 u — kers to recover, especially Jn the past 
several months. 


***** ** ** ******************************** *********** 

CTDis- 'DTPS RAMPANT IN BIG BUSINESS 

TOP.v (L S)- -Slush funds and. br i'n y have be- 
come a common on. accepted part of big business. Qf.. 
,? C9 Large corporations checked recently by the IRS, 
the agency r ound evidence of slush "unds ir. 300 of : 
the concerns, each of which has Co- .. rate assets of 


The "recovery” began last winter with a 
growth in output, a levelling of r of unemployment, 
a reduction in the rate of inflation and a steep 
increase in corporate profits. But now, the only 
economic indicator that is on the rise is cor- 
porate profits. 

One writer for the United Electrical workers’ 
News called this "the shortest period of so-called 
recovery in any recession since 1945. ,r 

The Layoffs 

Workers in the steel industry, auto, elec- 
trical, applicances, television and furniture 
have been hit with particularly heavy layoffs, 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, for example, announced 
an "indefinite" furlough of 850 more steelworkers 
in mid-November, shortly after laying off more than 


8250 -mi 11 ion , 

Among the firms uncovered by the IRS were ran- 
iff, Firestone, Anex , Gulf, Schlitz and Revlon. Me- 
Donell Douglas admitted a year ago that it had used 
a $2,5 million slush fund to bribe foreign government 
officials in the previous five years to promote the 
sale of its aircraft .Other common uses of the sruSh 
funds include secret political contributions and kick- 
backs to purchasing agents. 

Those who properly pal-’ taxes on Looir slush 
funds probably have little to worry about from the 
federal government, however. The IRS estimates that 
it will prosecute perhaps eighty of the firms for 
tax evasion if slush fund money was not reported, and 
the Justice Department may prosecute a few more firms 
for violating mail and customs regulations . 

- 30- 
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KLAX UNCOVERED AT CAMP PENDLETON 

XEU 5 0RK (LXS) — It first came over the w; re- as 
<in unprov oked racial attack — black Marines a; v:-j vi 
clubs and screwdrivers charging into a room ‘ ,r \ 
at Camp Pendleton in mid-November. 

It wasn't until over a week later that th- • 
rps admitted finding considerable evid.r. 
a Ku K 1 ux K lan den next door to the room where es 

were attacked. In the following month, mounting 
dence has pointed to a his - of Klan activif. a 
the base and to a go-easy poxic/ on the group ■ 
the Marine Corps. 

Camp Pendleton, which is 70 miles south ’ 
Angeles, is the principle Marine home port on • . 
Pacific last. Encompassing 125,000 acres and [ 7 
miles of beachfront, it houses more than 32,000 
1 ines, about 6,000 of whom are black. 

The facts behind the November 13 attack are 
difficult to draw out, particularly c 

no contact has been allowed with the fourteen 1 ; k 
marines held in the brig as a result of the rr : : - . 
But the San Diego Urban League, now active in id 
case, has produced evidence that racist notice- pi: - 
licizing a "party" had been posted at the Camp 
the same day as the attack. Presumably the t -• ; - 

rines broke into the barracks room where the 
a Klan meeting was taking place. Six white n. : r 0 
were injured in the fight. 

immediately after the incident, invest ir *' . 
-Marine Corps officials found a 357 magnum r. ■ , 

8 night sticks, a knife and KKK literature ir 
adjacent room, as well as a list of 17 penpU 
Klan. But for four days officials claimed 1 u 
not know why the attack had happened. Final ! 

Urban League's information forced them to c n k 
Lieutenant Colonel Dan Brown said that the re 
doubt that some KKK members were in the room • 
was attacked. 

Still, officials claim that the Novembei 
cident was not indicative of "racial unrest" 

History of Racism at Pendleton 

James Spurling, director of a nearby Oa . ■ 
California community group strongly 
believe it. I see it all the time," said Sp-- 
a man who served 21 years in the Mari: 1 .-. 

"There are very serious problems. Discrimin ,• 
has always been worse in the Marines and it 
slowly." 

The Cen r for Servicemen's Rights in S.o 
concurs. "We have information which indicate- ' 
there have been approximately 50 racial incide::- - 
Camp Pendleton in the last three years, sai.i 1 - * J : 
person . 

Asked for an example, the Center stal f ne • - 
told LNS that a year ago military police on hm-c v<- : 
disciplined for repeatedly beating up blacks in :■ o 
vans on the way to lock-up areas. 

The Urb^n League charges that Klan active t si 
base goes back at st two years. In August. e .• 
report, a black marine made a formal complain; ibout 
KKK harassment but the military's only response v.;- 
to send the Han members to a "human relations 1 semi- 
nar . 

Gummed stickers saying "White Power " have boon 


PACE 3 


seen or. base, and leaflets have been passed out 
w;.eh gross caricatures of a Jew, a Black and a 
Chic e no with the words "Beware! We want your jobs, 
we v-nt your homes, we want your country.” In Sep— 

- r . in an empty Oceanside lot, a burning cross 
wa with white power literature scattered 

. - P 1 * np £ r ;2 a ^ 

C.niel B iley, the Klan's leader on base, 
s. "We're in the hundreds" at Camp Pendleton. 

: - c . who was previously stationed in El Toro, 

; . mia, said he was also a member of a Klan den 

and that he knew that the Klan was operating 
; 2 i fer.d j eton before he was transferr- 

. e the Klan story was out in the open, -he 
" . y. ■. r n brass immediately swung into action. Be- 

1 ;ie existence of the KKK organization may be 
.!*- • : - cental to human relations at Camp Pendcaton, 
n . •: - r.ave been made to transfer some KKK members 
; Marine Corps stations," said Lieutenant 

F r:-„- 1 Brown. 

Panthers Discharged, KKK Transferred 

.eral years ago there was a Black Panther 
: . .. i nation at Camp Pendleton. "Those people were 
1 i .osferred to different bases," recalled the 
ter Servicemen's Rights staff member. "They 
en dishonorable discharges." 

■ 1 asked abc .♦ this discrepancy in treatment- 
"In my <■ . on, the Black Panther organ!- 

was speak . 1 real issues — the inequality 

■ a 1 care, 1 at ion and job preference, the 
it 50% of a-1 combat troops were Third World 
That, plus talking about racial injustice 
:.d outside the military made them a real 
the military's side." 

KKK and other white supremacist groups, 

: her hand, he explained, "have the tendency 
•do enlisted people off from one another and 
away a lot of energy from what could be real 
* j organizing on base around unsafe working 
. :.s, medical care and njust application 

so-called 'uniform code of military justice, 

:c-ots the military would much rather leave un- 

, 1 

: 1 ansf erring KKK members to other bares, the 
riutf person concluded, the Marines are trying 
-o the situation. "The Marine Corps in 
n California hasn’t exac lv had good press 
.o.-t year," he explained, mentioning recruit- 
'w.idajs, the marine killed in a mock battle 
0 , and now the Klan activity. "They are t ry- 
1 ; ■■ appear as liberal as possible, and part of 

t is the transfer of the Klan members? 

14 Face Serious Charges 

Marine Corps’ liberalism has not extended 
; < 1C black Marines currently in the brig, how- 
indications are that the charge .st them 

conspiracy and assault with attempt to mur- 
vit .his second charge carries a general court 
1 al with "sentences that can result in people 
Leavenworth Prison for long periods of 
- • ^Ciid The black marines r an 

be . ,.d in pre-trial confinement for 90 days befo- e 
c;. ‘-s.'s must be brought forward. There is no indi- 
a: i 'r. when trials will •> gin. 

I'.c hundred people rallied in Oceanside December 

C0J: : Mi lD on PAGE 8. 
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’*‘”<"1 Frut' tor Economics, .a 


1 1 > i e * i < 

d in 


■ i 1 is. 


his political debut in J9M when he was associ- 
ated with the IJ.S. p 1 1 ; i den t i a I campaign oi Barry 
Coldwater. Since then he has been an economic 
ml visor to Nixon, a pub I irist tor various cor- 
poral r interests, a ml one ol the profession's 
moxi request speak*, is. 

The connection:- netwee.i :• i hdmac , l,i.i Nn i - 
vers i ty of Chicago colleague Arnold Harberger, 
and t he ChiJ can junta are not new discoveries, 

‘‘vor a year ago, students at i he University of 
Chicago tried to start an invest .ig.it ion into 
* ue J r act ivities, but -.ere thwarted by Noivers.LLv 
''resident John Wilson. 



a - -~ n:o r 


x 1 1': t 1 ; 

^ s ip : V; . 
lic-.r was 


■ ■ 0 r 1 a - ■ o I i ’ c- ! ■ ,'ip c, r • 

■ ■ 1 c- i " : • •• . "t Jt ... Vr ■ a ■ ■ 

" s : :.'■*( ■ n 

*a ' .li . i t. J . . ■ m j P ■: 1 1 . t 

‘o: -lC 1 f I't-edo’ ■ ' s 1 Avail ’oil. 
at e i on l - ] : 


r . znai: *c^:vn. - he \o*sl r ' or ' ro 

einan, a leading «?<>i-esnersor <--r be 'CM ca<--o 
at f r~ e r.ai’ capitalism, la- been stro.v; 
1 ■ '• : - s n.c.sory ro 1 > to ’Jap Chilean 


1 ^ a letter to rhe Mv ’nr 1 : ’■'rote-, t . -.'p 

r - .Iran a. -arc, lorner Nobel : 'rize Mnners s. ;; . 

>• r : u an.i 1 ■ a v r d -a i t i norv a’ ro ic • l, ’ r ’ n at the b. eii ba 
vo ;r • : lie 1 c ntei . - . " a\ c chosen to honor p rof ecsor 
* r tf.d-.'in at this lime is an insult to the people o 
br li: irdened by the reactionary economic measure: 

sponsored b\ ' v* pur Friedman, and expeciaiLv re 
those. Chileans v.*ho are in la.il or in exile as a 
result o t the po 1 jcj^s of the will tarv government. 

As 7 r: pd^an > a Sei av.*a r d ed tr.e rr i / • , one 
p r O' - 't*ur shout in'’ r'-p.do." f o i 1 i ! • a*- i ore J. ’ \ 

r <="■•.* - - o : r < >m rhe ,1 : : v ie •. ,ra < days ] a - 

t-r 'ur’ag rieer^.V. bob .. Jnze aroy r anc lec- 
t u r • o ! . c* \.*-r ** -.o ' ✓ j »■> v a . > - n i a r n a • a 

sc-\ rai lurid red students and visitors. in : :i f ; 

?•••' . „ riednan tarried the <M r . lesf* nor-; : :,ooa urn. 

and said they reminded him of ; .azi vcma.; . . 

mere ’ s a stench of Nazism in the a I r , „ . 

■ rrt . r-jn~' •: speech does n t mean freedom to us / '- fore" 
nr . o i cion lo prevent people from speaking. : 

r is ironic that Friedman chose this compar- 
isor . '-ince the Chi lean regime he has arb^isr-d has 
be<- ’ i kened by many to .azi Germany. And the 
freedom of soeech he so adamantly defends for him- 
self is nowhere to be found in Chile, where his 
"free market" policies are being implemented. 

Controvers ia 1 bool; in that country ;.a»'c beer, 
banned, and the un-uers. rtes purged of ail Ml : " 

A- ' ~i.sor to the Junta 

Friedman ha -, at ood out in the economics profe - - 

s bor. for his acti ■ e po ! ■ deal involvement. He made 

FACE 4 Li: ration ! ; ■ ts Service 1 ^?.3C) 


in \ January, Bus ■ ness Week reported that 
testimony before the .Senate Select bommj i » » > on 
hi «. 1 1 i i\t iii'n had linked Chilean students ol the 
two economists with the cu.m C. activities 


Witnesses testified, for .instance, that 
; orator students of the two recoi-vud CiA funds to 
carry out research pio. ; oitig including a VjQ- 
•a r, n econo ic fclur pr.nt l hey gave to military 
• -Hers b-.'orp the cor n 

Ch d junta enact -d these measures ir.utiodx- 
;1 ■ •/ ^ *• « f seizi.Te mow or In October, 19/3, and 

• a r> : cular 1 ;-’ a l i • i vie. t. by Friedman and Har- 

* ry-r 1 "arch o : bv/f. 


nu:: -. ^ the . a;* 1. 1 , Lhr two economist s 

*' a series oi 'll ru ■ I. j c Izod appearances to 
promote tuner shneb- -treatment solution for 
t ho Chilean c c o non y . Know m Chile as " trata- 
mineto b. ’shock,' these "treatments" consisted 
of huge mashes government expenditures — in 
a : l arm; but the •• Mitaiy ; drastically tightened 
C -J ‘ the ei mi nation or. subsidies given 

tor a range o-' basic necessities, including 

: r- ad, oairy products , .tea t. , iruir and vegetables. 

I ur- juoj tele.; J ore L*a - od tirectly on Friedman’s 
oco. omic iuouti , wiij.cn cia^Ais v hat inflation is 
•.in worst, e • ;y ol c.o >• c d- velopv.nnt and can 
'"- 1 ’ - wi: natr on’} t-y a .a si »c rpl'iction in gov— 

r.r ; T u?nt spending; and Mat th pri'mr.f sector 
mus be a L owed to ope tat'' 1 ‘ freely' without gov— 

•' V . t a no. t in i. • • r von » :i on . 


Jjdo br. facts o' i , i . * Medicine 

. 'i ~eu: m.n does not deny his role as an econom— 
■c anvisor to the. junta. u- simply says he's a 
i oc . uciaii renoeri-ig tecta'i cal economic advice" 
to a country in ivod- -much ! : ke a doctor. Other 
c mi^.s he goes so uai a; to c a mi that the economic 
po ' cie.s ho j.s prumot j ng in Chile will pave the 
\.ay tor democracy by creating better economic 
conditions . 


but to apply the physician's analogy of 
which Friedman is so fond, in the U.S. he would 
so sued for medical malpractice,' writes economist 
Robert Cole in a recent report on the economic 
policies of the Chilean hi. to <:o -, r; t i: . ; . w j t y 

the Chicago School. "To claim success on the 
: asis of reducing the rate of inflation alone is 
simlar to claiming that ar. operation was success- 
ful but the patient died." 


The effects 


of the junta's economic polic.e 
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have been disastrous for the Chilean people. What- 
ever minimal success the policies have had in low— 
ering inflation have come at the expense of in- 
creased unemployment, extensive malnutrition and 
starvat ion. 

The junta slashed education and health bene- 
fits by 41% between 1975 and 1976, and government 
employment was cut by 20%. According to the most 
conservative estimates, in July, 1976, approximate- 
ly 2.5 million Chileans (about one-fourth of the 
population) had no income at all. Between 1972 
and 1974, workers’ share of the national income 

from 62.9% to 38. 

To carry out these economic policies in Chile 
has required an extremely repressive government 
apparatus. As Business Week explained in its 
12, 197. j.ssue, ’’Because a drastic cut 
in government outlays often triggers a sharp jump 
in unemployment, the almost inevitable result is 
labor unrest. Countries that try the cold turkey 
approach to inflation therefore tend, like Brazil 
and Chile, to be regimes that use police power 
to contain the social fallout of their economic 
policies . " 

Under Chile’s state of seige, unions are 
banned, all political freedoms have been suspend- 
ed; thousands of people critical of the junta have 
been arrested and tortured by the DINA, Chile's 
secret police. 

Explaining their selection of Milton Friedman, 
the Nobel Prize Committe said, . . it is very 
rare that an economist acquires such an influence 
not only on scientific research, but also on ac- 
tual politics, as Friedman has done." 

"Whatever the intent -f the Prize Committee)," 
concludes economist Robert Cole, "the consequence 
has been to provide moral authority for groups 
like the junta who share the viewi the Chicago 
School." 

In fact, the junta itself viewed the award 
as a measure of support, asserting, "This prize is 
very important for us since it signifie 
of the economic policy of the government which 
has applied Friedman's theories." 
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PLASTIC PARFAIT? 

FEW YORK ( IS) — Thanks to the 

Food end Drug AdminioLrat^u. , ice cream packagers 
have rever been required to list the artificial in- 
gredients mixed into the majority of commercial ice 
These chemicals are often used as flavor 
substitutes, because cheaper than using the 

real thing. 

Instead of vanilla, most companies use Piper- 
onal, a chemical used commonly to kill lice. In- 
stead of pineapple, they use Ethyl Acetate, a 
chemical often used to clean leather. And instead 
of cherry, there's Aldehyde C17, a chemical used in 
manufacturing plastic and rubber. 
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U.N. PASSES RESOLUTION CONDEMNING CHILE: 

"NO PROGRESS IN RESTORATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS" 

NEW YORK (LNS)— For the third year in a 
row, the United Nations General Assembly has 
approved a Human Rights' Commission resolution 
condemning human rights violations in Chile. 

The resolution passed December 16 by a vote of 
95 to 12. The United States, West Germany and 
Japan were among 25 countries who abstained. 

This year's resolution was more strongly 
worded ' ^ast year's, which was approved by 
a 95 - 11 vote. In addition, "this year's 
vote was actually 98 - 12," a National Chile 
Center spokesperson explained, as three coun- 
tries opposed to the junta were not counted 
due to voting procedures. The Center charac- 
terized this year's vote as showing "an in- 
crease in the international isolation of the 
junta. " 

However, the U.S. abstention marks a change 
in its position since last year, when it voted 
in favor of the resolution condemning the Chil- 
ean regime. "It's a clear statement of the 
Ford administration that they're going along 
with the phoney idea of progress in Chile," 
explained the Chile Center spokesperson. 

In recent months the junta has been trying 
to improve its public image through several 
public relations moves. Shortly before the 
U.N. resolution was voted on, Chile announced 
the release of 300 political prisoners — claim- 
ing this number represented all detainees in 
official camps. 

t 

"Deveio^.xii... ... .... . _ act 

indicate progress in the restoration of human 
rights ... By decree the number of 'official' 
detention camps was reduced to three, while in 
reality, the number of 'unofficial' places of 
detention . . . has greatly increase." 

The Human Rights Commission’s "consistent 
impression during its work was the . con- 

trast between assertions and facts, between a 
facade and a reality," the resolution continues. 
"The facade is the normalcy of daily life in 
the streets of r :iago observed by foreign 
visitors on short stays. The reality is the 
existence of another world — the world of those 
whom the authorities consider as potential op- 
ponents, of those arrested, detained in camps, 
tortured, disappeared, found dead or released 
without a real possibility of finding gainful 
employment, of those deported from their coun- 
try without permission to return and without 
any regard to law." 
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DEAR FOLKS — WE DEPEND ON YOU TO SEND US 

NEWS AND GRAPHICS TOO. SO PLEASE DO. 

Thanks , LNS 
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VMMN SUE V V R i‘ ROTE CT TON : 

A 1 i ’OR WOMEN- T. ’ 'TELTERf 

T ! ' ! ' 1 V \ ! c ')--Carmen t'.runo , ’■ ho " Ives ’ . ._h 

i M vo ohiloion. has been beaten continual! by 
■■ husband Victor Bruno for 19 years. The Brunos 
'' » ' p a rated , o a r s a go . 

hast ,\u ast , upon learning of Carmen Bruno's 
^ s m‘o t c-' sook a divorce, Victor Bruno force: his 

• -o into his wife's apartment. He slapoed, punched 
nno choked Carmen Bruno. His punches split her up- 
■'or lip and she began to bleed. Me tried to stran- 
d e her. 

Seven '-ear old Melissa Bruno ran to a nei yh- 
■v'r to call the police and report, ''ray father is 
strangling vm mother." Thev wnuldn T t believe her. 

The neighbor called again. 

Victor Bruno was still hitting Carmen Bruno 
’■'ton the. r-C. ice arrived. They had to pry his hands 
! rom around her neck. Several neighbors presen*' 
told police, "Arrest him, he will kill her." 

Carmen Bruno begged the police to arrest her 
husband. 1 There is nothing we can do in marriage 
fights/' said one officer. "Be cool, try to contru i 
yourself/ he told her. Then they left. She didn't 
know- - an 1 the police didn’t tell her — that she 
could hare made a citizen’s arrest and recuired the 
police to assist her. 

After being shuttled back and forth between 
the police and the Family Court, and many threats 
on her life later, Carmen Bruno got an Order of 
Protection from the Family Court. It says that her 
husband can be immediately arrested if he threatens 
or assaults her. Despite this, the next time Victor 
Bruno came to the apartment threatening to kill her, 
police did not arrest him. 

Carmen Bruno lives in constant fear that her 
husband will return and kill her. 

* rt * 

Carmen Bruno is one of 12 married women who, 
in conjunction with four New York-based le'-al or- 
ganizations, has filed a class action suit against 
the New York police and the Family Court. 

in the first comprehensive attack on a legal 
system that systematically ignores the needs of 
"battered women." the 12 women are suing in behai- ; 
o r ml 1 battered women who are refused assistance. 

The police send the women to the Family Court, 
and the Familv Court sends them back to the police. 
Both "either deny the existence of violence against 
married women, or they treat it as a private priv- 
ilege of marital discipline in which the state 
should not interfere," says the suit, 

T Tiile an assault between strangers is punish- 
able by 15 years imprisonment under New York law., 
there is no punishment for a husband who assaults 
his wife. It is not a crime. If a woman who has 
been beaten is able to c v tain an Order o * Protec- 
tion 'rom the Family Court, then her husband is 
subject to immediate arrest if he threatens or 
assaults her. 

However, the protection order does not guar- 
antee that police will actually make the arrest. 


as the suit documents. A iso, L'v 
a maximum sentence n " si” mor. ns 
is violated as opposed the 
assault between strangers. 


or del provides 
in i a i -i. i ’ l he orde r 
veat maximu' 1 ' or 


"The police express the!.;' approval o :* e beaming 
and signal the husband that 'X: has nothing to ’ ear 
r rom them/’ says the suit. c ' f ice r was cue ted as 

saying, ’’Maybe if 1 beat mv - i : c she 1 d act right too. 


"We fully expect to prove our allegations a-:.: vast 
the police and Fami 1 v Court/’ said an attorney rrom 
the Center for Constitutional Rights who is working 
on the suit. "Then if thev persist in these patterns 
they will be in contempt of 7 the Jaw." 


"However/' he continued, ’the problem goes much 
deeper than that. The problem ' s sexism -it is a mirror 
of a society that views a woman as her husband's 
property. People's attitudes have to be changed." 


Wife beating Widespread 

Wife beating is shockingly widespread. Accurate 
statistics are impossible to get, however, because 
police records of domestic violence are often biased 
and unclear, and many women never report beatings 
they receive. Available data does indicate that 

*In 1975, Boston police received 17,277 phone calls 
from women seeking protection from their husbands. 

* Some 33.6% of Kansas City homicides and 31,6% 
of its aggravated assaults occur in "domestic disturb- 
ances , ” 


* Almost one-third of all female homicide victims 
in California in 1971 were murdered by their husbands. 

* In 1973-74, women filed 18,786 family offense 
complaints in New York state. 

Battered Ti Ven Ter r- 1 nd Action 

” T ' m 50 ' oars o’ f :v.; have seven kids and there 
were times when I was ’-cat and raced in my own house — 
sometimes with my slier t consent/' said a black woman 
at a speak-out for bat tore/ omen in New York City in 
early December . 

"Look/' she continue*’ ' i had to eat. I had to 
pay rent. when you're eV and in the house along 

with seven kids and the ;r.an _s the onlv one workings 
I’m depending on that man " couldn't get a divorce 
' til 1 got a job . 

Participants in the Tew erk City speak-out were 
raostrv poor and working class women. Nearly half were 
black. Many were middle-aged and some were grandmoth- 
ers. They are part of a growing and militant consti- 
tuency demanding action against wife battering. 

7- judge isn’t goin r to put a guy who makes a liv- 
ing in jail and his wife on welfare," said Card Mur- 
ray, a Washington attorney. "In terms of the respec- 
tive values of our society, his earning money outweighs 
her possible injury," 

The National Congress of Neighborhood Women (NCNW) 
and other women's groups active in this campaign are 
also demanding government funds to sponsor shelters 
for battered wives. But they insist that the shelters 
be run by women’s groups from the community, not the 
state. They also demand welfare department rules 
changed to make it easier for battered women to leco-e 
their husbands and get financial aid. (CONTINUED Page 8) 
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TWO JAILED IN SLA GRAND JURY PROBE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Two sports activists may 
remain in prison for eight months for refusing to 
cooperate with a Pennsylvania grand jury. 

Freelance sports writer Jay Weiner and Rutgers 
University professor Philip Shinnick went to 
A;lenwood Federal Prison November 30 after they 
were found in contempt of court for refusing to 
appear before the grand jury allegedly invest i’ga ting 
the harboring of Patty Hearst. 

The government has been after information from 
Weiner, and has tried to samples of hair, hand- 
writing and fingerprints from Shinnick for two and 

a half years, using three grand juries and thousands 
of dollars in taxpayers’ money. Hearst has told 
the government that Jack and Miki Scott helped 
secure a South Canaan, Pennsylvania farmhouse for 
the SLA fugitives. Weiner and Shinnick are friends 
of the Scotts. 

Despite admissions by the local U.S. attorney 
that Hearst would make the best witness, she has 
not been called befoie the grand jury. She is now 
free on $1.5 million bail, but the grand jury inves- 
tigation goes on. 

Shinnick and Weiner have labeled the government’s 
action a "Grand Jury sanctioned fishing expedition" 
and maintain a stand of "total non-collaboration." 

They point out, for instance , that Shinnick, 
a former Air Force captain, has fingerprints already 
on file in his Air Force Systems Command File, right 
along side samples of his handwriting. The govern- 
ment acknowledges having located the prints, but 
has made no attempt to match them with the ones that 
they supposedly have as evidence from the farmhouse. 

In arguing for non-cooperation with the grand 
lury , Weiner said "I speak from an unusual — and in 
some ways tenuous--posit ion in a statement before 
entering prison. 

"In March , 1975, I did testify before a grand 
jury. Whatever the extenuating circumstances 
surrounding that action-from FBI terrorism to my 
complete ignorance and fear — the fact is I chose 
to testify. That was a horrible mistake. Now I 
have chosen not to and I am being jailed for non- 
cooperat ion . " 

Holder of a world record in the long jump and 
twice a U.S. representative in the Olympics, Shinnick 
has been a strong critic of the sports establishment. 
He became Athletic Director at Livingston College, 
Rutgers, in 1972, where he launched many Innovative 
programs . 

But when he became one of the many targets 
of the Hearst investigation, conservative college 
administrators took the occasion to try to fire 
him. He has since won two academic appeals, but 
just before the start of the academic year was never- 
theless cut to half salary. A third appeal is 
now pending. In the meantime, Rutgers faculty have 
voted to have the University continue Shinnick' s 
salary while he is in jail. This could be until 
the end of the grand jury's session in late July of 
1977 . 
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(See packets # 770 and 827 for more information 
and #770 for a map of Micronesia*) 

CIA BUGS MICRONESIAN 
INDEPENDENCE NEGOTIATORS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Central Intelligence 
Agency has been regularly bugging independence- 
minded representatives of this country's lit- 
tle-known colony* Micronesia is a chain of is- 
lands that covers an area the size of the United 
States in the western Pacific* 

The electronic surveillance has been used 
by the CIA over the last four years to learn the 
Micronesian negotiating position in talks with 
the United States over the future status and per- 
haps eventual independence of the 2200 strate- 
gically placed islands, according to the Washing- 
ton Post, which attributes its information to 
"reliable sources." 

"Some high-level strategic planners believe 
Micronesia has significant potential military 
value in the post— Viet Nam period, thus justifying 
CIA surveillance if it helps maintain U*S* contrdl 
of the islands," the Washington Post reported* 

Under a United Nations trusteeship created 
after World War IX, the United States, as colonial 
administrator, has governed the islands while for- 
mally being committed to promoting future "self- 
government and independence*" 

Since 1969, the Congress of Micronesia has 
been meeting with the U.S. to discuss a new poli- 
tical status. The official U.S. goal is to main- 
tain a "lasting political partnership" with Micro- 
nesia. Micronesia rejected outright a U.S. pro- 
posal of "commonwealth" status, and in the ensuing 
rounds of talks the U.S. has proposed a permanent 
association which includes U.S. rights to military 
bases . 

Most Micronesians have consistently demanded 
the right to unilaterally terminate any agreement 
with the U.S. as a minimum condition of any settle- 
ment. 

The latest U.S. position, which has been 
formally approved by the U.S* Congress, has been 
to turn the Mariana island chain, which is part of 
Micronesia, into a comnonwealth of the U*S* simi- 
lar to Puerto Rico, while continuing negotiations 
on the status of the rest of the area* The United 
Nations has yet to -approve of the commonwealth — 
plan, which does not give the Marianas independent 
power to terminate their commonwealth status* 

Micronesia is slated by U.S. military planners 
to become a major post-Viet Nam fallback position 
as part of an island-based defense line running in 
a broad arc from the Indian Ocean to Japan* 

A giant $300 million U.S. Air Force base is 
planned for Tinian island in Micronesia. Tinian 
is the island from which the planes that dropped 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
launched in World War II* The Navy has outlined 
plans for a Marine guerrilla warfare base, an air- 
field, a submarine port and an H-bomb storage 
depot in Palau. And the demolished Micronesian 
islands of Bikini and Eniwetok', the former H-bomb 
test sites, continue to be used for weapons -re la ted 
research and testing. 
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K HOLDERS 1 GROUP CHALLENGES GULF & WESTERN'S 
ROLE IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

'ORK(LNS)--"In the lobbv thev handed out 
' P° sters . In the meeting room thev spoke 

Vf Atr ‘ erican . dream » d their voices in praise 

' ^ > ee ^ent erprise , and i C ,itrred to representatives 

^ l he National. Council of Churches and others 

oning companv policv as 'dupes of opponents 
thp f '' p e enterp 'se svstem. 1 " 

So wrote the Dallas Times Herald, describing 
the annual meeting of Gulf and Western Industries, 

( G * w ) he Rd in the chandeliered ballroom of 
Dallas ' Fairmont Hotel on December 11*. and 

Western has an empire stretching from the Hollywood 
? 1 udios where Paramont's King Kong claims the 
v;hite woman and the World Trade Center in a recent 
remake , to the mines of South Africa and the cane 
fields of the Dominican ■ blic . 

Representatives of the ional Council of 
hes were in Dallas to pi nt a stockholders ' 
resolution requiring G & W to disclose informa- 
tion on its operations in the Dominican Republic. 

,he resolution asked the comps'- to provide detail- 
ed information on emplovee w o and benefits, its 
dealings with labor unions, and relations with govern- 
ment officials there. 

Sponsoring stockho s succeeded in obtaining 
i 1/2 per cent of the votes cast at the meeting 
( 2 , Lo 6, 311 out of 3h,690, 1;hO) — a sizeable number 
and enough to allow the r solution to be resubmitted 
next vear. In the process, to the companv 1 s em- 
barrassment, G & W's role in the Dominican Republic 
received considerable publicity. In the r 'ublir 
i -self, four out of five major papers publicized 
the stockholders’ resolution. 


and 1967, following the 1969 popular uprising 
which was crushed bv the invasion of 22,000 U.S. 
marines. In 1967, with the help of the newlv 
installed Dominican government, the companv 
broke the Sindicato Unido, a union organized 
during a sugar mill strike, and created the still 
functioning -■ v uion, Sindicato Libre. 

Union busting was among the charges level 
at ‘ at the stockholders' meeting. 

G ft. W operations in the Dominica 
were linked questions about the multi- 

national’s roie i.n international politics when 
Tim Smith of the Interfaith Center on Corporate 
Responsibility challenged a new G & W invest- 
ment "outh Africa. 

Observers of the Dominican situation took 
interest in another order of business in the 
Fairmont ballroom--the election of a senior 
partner in the New York law firm that represents 
Gulf and Western to the corporation's Board 
of Directors, The law firm just learned it 
would be losing one of its members, Cvrus Vance, 
when Carter appointed him Secretary of State, 
where he will be highly influential in the 
formulation of U.S. policy towards the Dominican 
Republic . 
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CAMP PENDLETON CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 

11 to show their support for the marines in the 
brig. Meanwhile, tensions are high on the base. 
Security has been increased tremendously all 
over the area. In addition the Oceanside police 
force and the Marine - re patrol s in the 

town have also been beefed up consxuerabl tr . 


Charging the critics with "allegiance to the 
Castro mentality," G & W ■ Charles ... thorn 

led a red-baiting attack on the sponsors of the reso- 
lution, to the applause of many of the stockholders. 
At another point in the meeting, people questioning 
G ft W were labelled "servants to demogogues whose 
onlv ourpose is to chase us out of the Dominican 
Republic . " 

The attacks were clearly designed to diver 

ond Western's role in the small 
Caribbean nation of 9 million people--a role often 
described as "a state within a state.” Over the 
past ten vears, G & W has become the largest private 
landowner, the biggest independent employer, the 
most important single taxpayer and the most profitable 
foreign investor in the Dominican Republic. Its 
diverse investments on the island include tourist 
hotels and cattle raising, in addition to the 
sugar operations it carries out through its South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Company (SPRSC). 

As it is presently structured, the Dominican 
economy depends on the sale of sugar, using large 
areas of the most arable land for this single 

rop, while 79 per cent of the population is 
landless and the vast majority suffer from malnu- 
trition. 


BATTERED WOMEN CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


Jan Peterson, a spokesperson from NCNW who 
has worked for the establishment of a shelter 
and investigator"- committee in New York City 
said, "We need shelters--but they're temporary 
band-aid solutions. We must organize so that 
women who want to be free will not starve. " 
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Thanks to the Guardian for some of this info • 
THERE'S NO EXCUSE FOR AGNEW 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Former Vice President . • ro 
Agnew, who pled no contest to income tax evasion 
in 1973, recently tried to get a pardon from 
resident Ford, reports columnist Jack Anderson. 


- - o vuiuie one presiden- 

tial election, when his sentence of three vears 
probation expired, but received no , n se fro* 
Ford. The president figured that a second 
executive pardon would bomb out at the polls 
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G & W completed its take-over of SPRSC in 1966 
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Shake/ Art For People/LNS 


TOP LEFT : Philip SiSanieF is a sports aetiviist 

wno, wxiti freelance sports writer Jav Weiner, 
was /axled November 30, 1976 for refusing to 
icsti.fy before a *rsnd 'ur” ‘ nvesrxga l ing 
me harbor. trip; oi 1. L.*. fe r . ves. 
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Daniel Balle* r , ' He head of 
Klan den uncovered at Camp 
late .(•/rmber, 1976. 
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ional enr - ' :Eo ec r; Ray Co s:wn, President 
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"I do not consider it as evil for an 
economist to render technical' economic 
advice to the Chilean government , any more 
more them I would regard it as evil for 
a physician to give technical medical 
advice to the Chilean government to 
help end a medical pi-ague” 

Milton Friedman 

Winner of Nobel Peace Prize 
December 10 , 1976 







TOP IT : Snooping. 
SEE STORY ON PAGE 7. 


TOP LEFT: South African Freedom Day 
Coalition pickets Citibank in New 
York on December 15 to protest their 
loans to South Africa while ignoring 
needs at home. 

SEE STOR* IN PACKET #831. 

CREDIT: Sophie Rivera/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT : Milton Friedman speaks . 
SEE STORY ON PAG 4. 

CREDIT: LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: See above caption. 
SEE STORY IN PACKET #831. 

CREDIT: Sophie Rivera/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Conditioned reflex. 
CREDIT: LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Puppets of the U.S. 
CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 4. 
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